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The Personnel Content of Management. 


It is a matter of common observation that new methods 
and policies, even new movements, must grow and develop 
for a while apart, before they can be accurately classified and 
fitted into their proper places in the conduct of business and 
the operation of industry. Probably the greatest recent ex- 
ample of this seemingly basic truth is the rise and growth of 
personnel work and of the societies and associations devoted 
to personnel activities. 

From this gradual change in point of view and classifica- 
tion has emerged the belief, now meeting with widespread 
acceptance, that the responsibility for personnel work rests 
with management. ‘The definition of management, expressed 
in the vernacular, is that “Management is the art of getting 
things done.” Now the responsibility for doing in business 
rests upon the line organization and its individuals are in the 
closest contact with persons, or the human agencies, of com- 
merce and industry. Therefore, the line organization must 
deal-directly and at first hand with personnel work, and can- 
not divest itself of its responsibility in this connection merely 
by employing a staff personnel man in an advisory capacity. 

The employment of a staff personnel advisor is a recog- 
nition by the management (at least by implication) that 
adequate attention is to be given to the human agencies in 
the organization and that the line organization needs assist- 
ance and advice in carrying out this policy. The function of the 
personnel man under such conditions is to study human man- 
agement problems and to recommend solutions for them in 
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terms of selection, training and organization, keeping always 
in mind the development and well-being of all the persons em- 
ployed by the company. In other words, through his recom- 
mendations he supplies the tools to be used by executives in 
the line organization in carrying out the general policy of 
adequate attention to the human side of management. 


To exercise this broad function the staff personnel execu- 
tive must have a basic knowledge of management in addition 
to a complete knowledge of the technique of personnel work. 
His recommendations and advice will be of value in the de- 
gree to which they complement and supplement the other 
forms of management work which are part of the responsi- 
bility of the executives of the line organization. 

From this point of view, which is basically sound and is 
receiving more and more wide-spread acceptance, the per- 
sonnel job includes the organization of the personnel in the 
broadest sense, as well as its selection and training, and the 
development and well-being of employees. 

Stated in other words, personnel work is an integral, in- 
separable part of management interwoven into all of the ef- 
forts and activities of the production and sales departments 
and of the office. It cannot be segregated as an isolated 
function and all efforts to bring about such a separation are 
foredoomed to failure. There is ample experience to prove 
this sweeping statement. 


Excutives in the line organization—officers of companies, 
works managers, sales managers, office managers—take an 
active and daily part in personnel work. We readily recog- 
nize that from 80 to go percent of office management is a 
human problem and that from 70 to 85 percent of sales man- 
agement is a problem of handling the sales force. The job 
of the works manager is to a considerable extent a problem in 
selecting, developing and guiding assistants down to and in- 
cluding the foremen. The efficient foreman of today is a 
teacher and a diplomat and not merely a graduate operator. 
Half the job of the president and general manager is a problem 
in selecting, developing and organizing executives and in co- 
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ordinating their activities. The day when American manage- 
ment can afford to treat the human factor as “taken for 
granted” has gone by and today emphasis must be laid on the 
human factor in commerce and industry and we must apply 
to it the same careful study that has been given during the 
last few decades to materials and machinery. 


The obvious conclusion from this development and trend 
of progress, in-so-far as it applies to a society or association 
dealing primarily with personnel administration, is that such 
yoluntary organization should select as its title a name 
broadly descriptive of the movement and of the field to be 
served. Applying this thought specifically to our own society 
itseems that the time has now come to broaden our title to in- 
dude management in commerce and industry, with an ex- 
planatory limitation that its activities shall be non-engineering 
—that is, confined to the consideration of the human factor in 
commerce and industry. 


When the Association was formed a year ago on April 7 
at a conference held in this Club the organizing committee 
was authorized to incorporate and to select a name for the 
Association. It incorporated in Delaware and chose the name 
“National Personnel Association.” 

The law of the State of Delaware authorizes the Board 
of Directors to amend the articles of incorporation. 

The Officers and Directors have found through experi- 
ence that the word “Personnel” grips altogether too few of 
those people whom they wish to influence and to secure as 
members. In many quarters it is regarded as highbrow. In 
other circles it brings back memory of Army activities. To 
others it has little or no meaning at all. Toa few it connotes 
selection and training of employees and sometimes other 
phases of the human problem in commerce and industry. 

In an effort to select a name which will adequately repre- 
sent the modern viewpoint, which will emphasize the final 
responsibility of the line organization in the personnel job, 
which will recognize its interrelation with the whole manage- 
ment problem, which will appeal to the works manager, the 
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sales manager and the office manager, and which will make 
them feel at home, the Board of Directors has considered the 
subject very carefully and has decided to adopt the name 
“American Management Association” with an explanation to 
the title, “Devoted exclusively to the consideration of the 
human factor in commerce and industry.” The Board also 
recommends an amendment to the by-laws by striking out the 
words “National Personnel” wherever the words “National 
Personnel Association” appear in the by-laws. 

This meeting was designed to present to executives two 
important phases of the problem in which the Association is 
interested. It is believed that the consideration of the human 
side of management as an integral part of the whole will lead 
to a more permanent acceptance of the idea. Incidentally 
it will provide greater opportunity for the personnel man and 
an increasingly complete interpretation of the management 
problem with adequate recognition to the most important 
factor—the human factor in commerce and industry. 


Issued by 
The Board of Directors 


President 
W. W. Kincaip, President, The Spirella Company, Inc. 


Vice-President—in charge of Plant Executives Division. 
Sam. A. Lewisoun, Vice-President and Treasurer, Miami Copper Company. 
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MANAGERIAL ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH HUMAN 
ORGANIZATION* 


By Sam A. Lewisohn 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Miami Copper Company 


HE chief purpose of the Board of Directors of the Association in calling 
i es conference was to emphasize the fact that the primary responsibility 
for securing improvement in the human organization of our business enter- 
prises lies on the line executives. 


Management’s Responsibility 

It seems to me a very useful procedure to view our national productive 
system from a broad perspective just as some of us do our own businesses. 
Now if we do that we find that under the economic system to which we are 
committed executive control over production is decentralized and placed in 
the hands of various corporations and partnerships. It is thus wholly disas- 
sociated from our political system and the responsibility for making it work 
from a production standpoint is vested in those of us who are executives. Be- 
cause of our administrative ability it has been felt that we are the ones who 
are best equipped to achieve the most satisfactory results in securing the 
production the country requires. 

The productive system, under which we are working, is essentially, there- 
fore, an extra-governmental system and with much justice we are wary of 
any interference on the part of the government. We do not wish either the 
lawyers or politicians, useful as they are in their own spheres, to interfere in 
the operation of our industries, particularly the productive side thereof. 


Responsibility Demands Results 

But just because we insist upon production being left in our hands it is 
strictly up to us to make a success of our stewardship. Results, not excuses, 
are what should properly be demanded of us. Having taken charge of the 
operation of this vast productive system we have no right to shift the re- 
sponsibility thereof unless we abdicate our positions. Now we have done very 
well on the mechanical side of management but it is only latterly that we have 
paid much attention to the human side thereof. 

As a matter of fact, we all know that the great majority of executives 
have “fallen down” in the human organization of their plants. And yet we 
Americans are an ingenious people, and our executives and managers a par- 
ticularly remarkable and successful group. I do not know of an abler or 
harder working class of men. 

Nor are we executives lacking in a sympathy with and understanding of 
human nature. In fact in other directions we have shown a positive genius 


“Introductory address at Management Conference at Bankers’ Club of America, March 14, 1923. 
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for organizing methods. Why is it then that in so many instances we have 
made only a partial success in the organization of our working forces? 

There has been in some cases, it is true, lack of tact, lack of good sense 
and lack of an understanding of modern democratic tendencies. The real 
difficulty, however, has been one of neglect—the fact that in spite of our 
capacity for handling human beings when we put our minds to it—we execu- 
tives have treated the question of human organization in our plants as a 
minor instead of as a major problem. We seem to have failed to realize that 
our responsibilities as assemblers and organizers of manpower are just as 
great as our responsibilities in mechanical and financial matters. 


I am not speaking without experience for I have seen many concrete in- 
stances of this unwillingness to focus attention on these matters and had this 
personal experience corroborated by the experience of others. 


Time and Attention Required 

Now the point is, that in order to give these matters the proper time and 
attention it is necessary to sacrifice some of the time and attention previously 
devoted to other matters. And this many executives with their old training, 
their old interests and in a way their distaste for and fears of the labor prob- 
lem have often failed to do. It is like pulling teeth to get some executives to 
really study and devote their energies in a constructive fashion to this subject. 

Some observers have suggested that the personnel expert can cover this 
field but it should be kept in mind that while personnel experts and special- 
ists are useful as staff advisers and even as staff executives, they must work 
through the line executives who are the really influential group in solving this 
problem. To separate production and personnel is difficult as it causes fric- 
tion and other complications. Other production problems are too intertwined 
with personnel problems to permit of their being entirely separated therefrom. 

The staff personnel advisors and executives are most important and in- 
deed invaluable. For example, they have been and will continue to be a most 
important element of this Association. But to be effective in their organiza- 
tions they must work through the line officials. 


Sound Human Organization and Achievement 

Now I think it is more and more coming to be recognized that careers in 
the managerial field in charge of these decentralized business systems are as 
important and of as great a dignity as careers in the governmental field and 
they carry responsibilities as serious and perhaps more realistic. And while 
success in industrial operations has largely been measured by profits, yet we 
know that the really effective business executive has a passion for other 
things besides profits. It is the adventure of business activity that calls him. 
The more far-seeing executives realize that achievement lies just as much in 
a sound and healthy organization as it does in mere profit. But as a matter 
of fact, good morale in one’s organization and profits go hand in hand. 
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Imperative Reasons for Solution of Human Organization Problems 

There are many reasons why it is imperative that these problems of hu- 
man organization within our industries should be solved. I will mention three 
outstanding ones: 


Firstly, productivity depends not only on good engineering, good me- 
chanical devices and good financing, but also on effective personnel adminis- 
tration. A machine can be bought but we must get cooperation from our 
employees. 

Secondly, there is the matter of creating sound human values. If in our 
factories the handling of human problems is ignored we cannot have sound 
human values in the community generally, and, 

Thirdly, the best melting pot for our social classes is in manufacturing 
establishments. It is not only a matter of creating a proper understanding 
between the manual laborers and the monied classes, but also of a proper 
understanding between manual laborers and the intellectual and professional 
classes. It is most important that the rank and file appreciate the value of 
brains in our social structure. Unless executives sell themselves to the rank 
and file in the plant and factory I do not know how this appreciation can 
take place. 


A National Problem 

Now it is very gratifying that a large number of concerns have already 
achieved remarkable results in this field. But the point I wish to make is that 
as Americans we should be interested in our country’s productive system as 
a whole. The difficulty has been that the great majority of line executives 
have woefully neglected these matters of human organization (to speak 
frankly, attention to these matters has not been very fashionable) and not 
only our production but also the social health of the country suffers as a 
consequence, for bad factory organization is a well defined cause of much of 
our social and industrial friction. 

So, what we need is what Theodore Roosevelt called a “substantial align- 
ment’’—a substantial alignment is enlightened management. Once we have 
aproximately 100% of our executives interested in the human organization 
of their factories we will have gone a long way towards eradicating indus- 
trial unrest. 

Fortunately, as I have said in contrast to the majority who have neglected 
these problems, there are an outstanding group of executives who have recog- 
nized their responsibilities and successfully devoted a great proportion of 
their energies to the study of human organization problems within their fac- 
tories and offices. These individuals, still far too few, have seen what a won- 
derful opportunity for real achievement lay in these fields. We have two 
members of that vanguard with us today. 
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Selective Immigration 


Representatives of iron and steel com- 
panies who appeared last week before the 
House Committee on immigration at Wash- 
ington made a strong presentation of the 
attitude of manufacturers in regard to im- 
migration. 

The statements made by those who ap- 
peared before the House Committee show 
an intelligent, progressive and patriotic at- 
titude. 

The representative of one steel industry 
stated that 5,000 additional employees are 
needed to completely man the present rate 
of operations. Labor shortage has caused 
the company to suspend needed construc- 
tion work and has crippled production to 
some extent. He explained that if busi- 
ness continued to expand as indicated at 
present 15,000 more men will be needed, 
so that the entire labor requirements for 
this year will be 20,000 additional workers. 

In an effort to combat the unjust im- 
pressions created by certain newspapers 
as to the real reason for broader immigra- 
tion laws, attention was drawn to the 
various methods employed by concerns in 
promoting the comfort and general wel- 
fare of the men. 

It was emphatically declared that a 
wholesale admission of aliens was not de- 
sired, but that it was entirely possible to 
regulate the supply as to both numbers 
and quality, basing the regulation upon 
upon industry’s needs rather than on fixed 
percentages. 

Not a particle of evidence has been 
brought forward that the manufacturers 
wished to lower the average citizenship of 
the country but the testimony is over- 
whelming that they wish to elevate the 
standard by admitting only desirable im- 
migrants in numbers sufficient to meet the 
demands of industry. More and better 
immigrants are urgently needed.—Editorial 
The Iron Age, January 18, 1923. 


Dental Service 


The John B. Stetson Company have been 
operating a dental dispensary since March, 
1920, where employees can have dental 
work done at a very low price. 


Training in Bond Underwriting 

The Aetna Casualty Surety Company 
inaugurated a training course for acci- 
dent and health insurance in 1919. How- 
ever, since then, other subjects have been 
added until now the educational work em- 
braces most of the casualty lines. A fea- 
ture included in the 1921 curriculum is a 
comprehensive course covering Aetna bond 
lines. 

The class room work consists of lec- 
tures, informal addresses, blackboard talks, 
practical problems, analytical study of ap- 
plications, bond contracts, etc. 


Cable Splicers’ School 
The Plant Department of the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is conducting an evening school for the 


benefit of those employees of the Cable . 


Department who desire to qualify for a 
splicer’s rating. A large number of men 
are taking advantage of the opportunity 
this offers to obtain practical instruction 
in the splicing of conductors, wiping joints, 
locating trouble, etc. 

The school is very completely equipped, 
poles having been set up, an aerial cable 
run and the various types of terminals 
placed, all in accordance with the standard 
specifications. Work benches and tools are 
furnished. 


Two cable foremen are in charge and 
many of the experienced splicers are al- 
ways in attendance to assist the students. 


Nine Safety Courses for Milwaukee 
Foremen 


Nine safety schools for foremen repre- 
senting as many industries are being con- 
ducted this winter by the Safety Division 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 
The industries included are shoe manu- 
facturing, sheet metal, foundries, machine 
shops, electrical, woodworking, packers 
and tanners, textile and building construc- 
tion. A separate committee has charge 
of each course and five general meetings 
will be held for <'l industries, the courses 
being concentrated on the practical side of 
safety. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT* 


By Charles R. Hook 
Vice-President and General Manager, American Rolling Mill Company 


OU problem today as I see it, especially in America, is not just more pro- 
duction but more units of production per man day. If I am correct in 
this statement then our problem is divided into two parts, one dealing with 
improved machinery to reduce the number of men needed per unit of product 
and the other affecting individual efficiency and reward. 


Human Side of Production Management Most Important 

The human side of this production problem is the most important because 
you can have the most wonderfully located, scientifically constructed and 
beautifully laid out plants imaginable but they are useless and valueless with- 
out men. 

I find too often that chief executives feel that it is not their particular 
responsibility or function to concern themselves about the human side of 
production, their job is to find a Production Manager, watch the cost sheets, 
and hold him responsible—fine in theory but rotten in practice. 

It is my intention to waste not a minute of your time, discussing or pre- 
senting the moral side of the question. God gave each one of us that thing 
we call a conscience, and you and I know without anyone telling us when we 
have discharged our moral obligation to our fellow workers as far as it is 
physically and financially possible for us so to do. 

It is absolutely unnecessary for us to give consideration to the moral or 
sentimental factors involved in order to prove that the General Management 
cannot sidetrack its responsibilities in connection with the proper supervision 
of the welfare of its producing personnel. It is an economic necessity and the 
extent to which this fact is recognized is reflected in the financial statement 
of the company. 

Do not misunderstand me, proper recognition of the human factor in 
production will not compensate for bad planning, poor lay-outs, improper 
processing, bad factory location and the hundred and one other things which 
affect the profit and loss statement, but it does have a tremendous influence 
in balancing these very things. 

It has been our observation that where careful thought and consideration 
have been given to the human side of production management, these other 
factors have likewise had intensive study. 

The human side of production engineering is a study and application of 
simple and practical psychology. 

If the production management and the general management would stop 


* Address given at the Management Conference, at the Bankers’ Club of America, March 14, 1922. 
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to study their own history, and to reflect on what they have felt and seen, 
they would conclude that we are all more or less encouraged or discouraged, 
enthused or depressed, and angered or pleased by pretty much the same 
things. Assuming this to be the case it is only common sense to adopt policies 
with respect to our producing organization and lend our support to com- 
munity activities which we know would bring out the best in us if we were 
“the man on the job.” 


Community Conditions Important 

Possibly you will question the propriety of injecting into this discussion 
the matter of community activities ; however the effect of local public spirit, 
respect for law, the schools, housing conditions, and opportunities for health- 
ful character-building recreation have such a tremendous influence on the 
attitude and efficiency of the industrial worker that they must be given posi- 
tion in importance alongside all the other factors that count for right thinking, 
right attitude and efficiency inside the plant. 

Is it reasonable to believe that the worker will be inclined to respect the 
laws that protect the property of the employer when the employer in turn con- 
siders the constitution a scrap of paper and its provisions to be treated in his 
case as a matter of personal opinion and personal liberty? Is it reasonable to 
suppose the manager who encourages the law-violating bootlegger will effec- 
tively secure the respect and cooperation of those whom he is endeavoring to 
urge to increased effort and efficiency? No. 

With community conditions right, the man approaches the employment 
department in a happy frame of mind and receptive to constructive influences 
within the plant. 


Receiving the New Employee 

It makes no difference how small a manufacturing plant we consider, 
someone, and I care not what title you give him, should be responsible for 
the proper reception and interviewing of prospective employees. The manner 
in which a person is received, when making application or while being asked 
to make application for employment, often determines the attitude of that 
particular individual for years after. 

Have you ever noticed what a difference a porter can make in at least 
your temporary attitude toward a railroad; it takes a very little bit of 
thoughtfulness to make a trip pleasant or a bore. A happy, smiling porter, 
efficiently looking after your comfort and the cleanliness of the car just 
naturally influences you to be a little more careful of his company’s property. 
Somehow you feel it just isn’t right to cut the towels of that particular rail- 
road with your razor: 

If a man in the humble position of porter can influence the attitude of big 
business men toward a railroad, what can the employment man, the foreman 
and the superintendent do toward influencing the attitude and future actions 
of a new employee toward his company and its property? A company whose 
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policies do not provide for a genuine interest in the treatment and working 
conditions of the man on the job can hardly expect a receptive ear when men 
are urged to increase production and reduce costs. 

How much thought is the oiler going to give to the leaky oil can or the 
trail he leaves behind if he feels the boss is not particularly interested in his 
welfare and personal safety ? 

We are all alike in certain respects. We like to reward those who consider 
us and it is just natural for a worker to think seriously about those things 
which the management tells him affect their production and his continuous 
employment if he feels they are sincerely interested in him. 


Plant Spirit and Loyalty 

Nothing will take the place of proper wage incentives ; however, scientific 
and just wage reward, coupled with a carefully worked out, conscientiously 
managed program of personal service, will bring about an efficiency and spirit 
in the production organization that wages alone cannot secure. To illustrate 
this permit me to refer to a situation existing in two of our own plants. 

The work in what is known as the hot mills of our sheet mill department 
requires not only a large degree of skill but the ability to stand very hard 
physical work under extremely hot atmospheric conditions. The hot weather 
in April and May is generally harder on the men than the temperature later 
on in the summer, and it is not unusual for numbers of hot mill workers in 
the sheet mills of the country to be overcome and forced to leave the job and 
go home, necessitating the shutting down of mills during these hot spells. 

Back in 1908 we had only four hot mills in Middletown, our sheet mill 
organization was small but made up of a fine lot of loyal workers. They got 
pleasure out of accomplishment and were continually trying to break pro- 
duction records. They knew that if workers gave out and it was necessary to 
shut down mills, down went production and with it a decrease in the pay 
envelope, so they worked hard and conscientiously to prevent the mill from 
shutting down because a man gave out and there was no one to take his 
place. I have seen men stick at their jobs until it would seem they could not 
hold out a second longer. I have many times observed fellow workers from 
another mill come over and give a fast tiring buddie a “spell” until he could 
catch his wind, or until another man could be sent for to replace the one 
giving out. 

Today we have twenty-seven hot mills in Middletown and our record is 
still sound and intact; for fifteen years during which we have kept accurate 
records, a hot mill has never been shut down because a man gave out and 
there was no one to take his place. Last summer when we were training some 
new crews we came nearest to having this wonderful record broken. 

The weather was particularly hot and a number of the men had been 
knocked out, finally a catcher played out and there was no one to take his 
place and the men on the other mills were having their hands full to keep 
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going. This incident occurred a little after four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hottest period for what is known as “the four to twelve turn;” it looked as 
though ihis long and really wonderful record was to be broken when up steps 
the present assistant general superintendent, takes off his coat, picks up the 
tongs and holds the mill until seven o’clock, when another man was secured. 

No wage incentive alone will encourage men to keep up production and 
maintain a record of the kind I have just mentioned. 


Effect of Safety Work on Efficiency and Costs 

There are so many things that must be thought of and done as a part of 
a program of human engineering that I hesitate in the time allotted for this 
discussion to emphasize certain factors for fear it will be thought they are 
the most important of all that must be considered in connection with the 
human side of production management. 

Take for instance the question of safety. One could very profitably spend 
several days discussing and illustrating how a proper safety program increases 
efficiency and production and decreases costs. I don’t need a cost sheet or an 
accountant to tell me that dollars have been saved and units of production 
have been increased when I see the lost time accidents in a plant reduced 
from one hundred and eleven to three in the same period of time. I have here 
the record of a plant employing 1,291 men. Its lost time accidents have de- 
creased in number from thirty in the month of July to four in the month of 
February. During the same time the production has steadily increased and 
in January when they had their best accident record, they broke all the 
production records of their steel works and finishing mills that had ever 
been made in the history of the plant. Is this not rather significant and en- 
lightening ? 


Creating Mutual Confidence 

We humans do not like to do things just because we are told to do them. 
We like to know the why and the wherefore. I find that if I will take the 
time to explain to my young sons why their mother and daddy want them to do 
certain things and not to do other things and why I do this and not that, why 
it isn’t a good thing for little boys to eat cucumbers and apple pie before go- 
ing to bed at night, that I secure real respect for my opinions and win their 
cooperation in carrying out our family program. 

Neither men nor nations can get together and cooperate in their common 
interests until there has been established confidence built upon a foundation 
of understanding. 

As a very definite and necessary part of our program of production man- 
agement, we must provide ways and means of getting before our industrial 
workers, simple and clear explanations of company policy and of the funda- 
mental economics of business. A determined effort must be made to explain 
clearly the relation that wages and production per man bear to costs, com- 
pany success, and continuous employment. 
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Men are square and the vast majority of the workers want to do right and 
in my opinion will quickly respond to a square deal. It is therefore the re- 
sponsibility of our industrial leaders to devise plans whereby the rank and 
file can secure, from those in whom they have confidence and who from 
knowledge and experience are qualified to talk, a clear and simple explana- 
tion of the problems of business as they relate to financing, production and 
marketing. 

I have no “wrapped-up ready-to-serve” plan for general adoption. It 
would be foolish for me to prescribe a scheme that would be suitable for all 
organizations. Mills, factories and offices have character and mannerisms 
just as do individuals. What might work in one plant might not be suitable 
at all for another organization. It is not the form but the principle that is 
important. 

Any plan that provides a proper contact between those who manage and 
those who do not have management responsibility, will be satisfactory as long 
as there is a genuine desire to cooperate on the basis of mutual interest. 


‘ 


Advisory Committee Plan 

For the purpose of bringing about this contact, cooperation, and under- 
standing we adopted some years ago what we call our Advisory Committee 
plan. 

Once a year elections are held in the several Departments and at that time 
Departmental Advisory Committees are elected by secret ballot from the or- 
ganization. At the present writing there are about 30 committees and a total 
membership of 137. Each Departmental Committee has a Chairman. Every 
employee who has been in the continuous service of the company for one 
year is entitled to a vote and is eligible for election. 

The Departmental Advisory Committee represents the employees in their 
department in an advisory capacity. It is their privilege and duty to take up 
with their department superintendent any matter that in their opinion is not 
being handled properly. It may be a question of production, of working con- 
ditions or a personal matter. The superintendent likewise may call upon the 
committee for advice or to give it, first hand, information that it should have. 

The General Advisory Committee is composed of all the Departmental 
Advisory Committees and has for Chairman the General Manager. This 
larger committee holds the same relation to the General Management that 
the Departmental Committee does to the department. 

The functions of the General Advisory Committee may be stated thus: 


First: | To advise with and learn the policies of the General Management. 


Second: To convey to the employees an understanding of these policies 
and to reflect the sentiment of the employees on such matters as 
may be of help to the General Management. 


It is at meetings of the General Advisory Committee that the General 
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Management endeavors, by analyzing our own financial statement, to ex- 
plain away the mysteries of business; it is here that we tell the whys and the 
wherefores. This has been going on over a period of years, not merely over a 
few months. After these years of working together in this manner, certain 
information which it would not be advisable for a good many companies to 
give their employees, we now can explain to our organization. 

Our slogan is, “Whip the soap box orator with facts placed in the hands 


of the man on the job.” 


If we are not willing to take the time and make the necessary sacrifices to 
present to the organization the facts with reference to the problems of man- 
agement and the fundamental economics of business, it is up to us to be good 
sports and not whine when these same men listen to false prophets. 


Education in the Meat Industry 


Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Plan Commission of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and L. C. 
Marshall, Dean of the School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration of 
the University of Chicago, have issued 
the following announcement regarding 
the educational plans of the Institute: 


“The Institute of American Meat 
Packers, the trade and research organ- 
ization of the largest single industry in 
the United States, expects soon to make 
an announcement of progress on its de- 
velopment plan, known in the industry 
as the Institutional Plan. This plan 
provides for the development at Chicago 
of an institution which shall combine 
technical education, offering instruction 
both for men engaged in the industry 
and young men intending to enter it, 
industrial research and trade activities. 

“As an introductory gesture—as well 
as an undertaking valuable in itself— 
calling the attention of those engaged 
in the American packing industry to the 
educational phases of the Institute Plan, 
arrangements have been made for a 
program of lectures giving a perspective 
survey of the meat industry under the 
joint auspices of the School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, 
University of Chicago, and the Institute 
Plan Commission, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


“Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of the 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been invited to deliver the in- 
augural lecture on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 13. The other lectures will be 
given a week apart, beginning Febru- 
ary 20 and continuing for seven weeks. 
They are being prepared, and will be 
delivered, by presidents and specialists 
of various packing companies.” 

The Plan Commission of the Insti- 
tute, of which Mr. Wilson is Chair- 
man, also announces that the creation 
forthwith of a Bureau of Industrial 
Education and the engagement of an 
educator of distinction in this field to 
direct it have been authorized. A 
thorough-going survey of the educa- 
tional possibilities and difficulties of the 
American meat packing industry will 
be made, and future provision for in- 
struction—respecting both methods and 
kinds—will be shaped largely by the 
results of the survey. 


New Safety Motion Picture Films 

Because of the scarcity of safety mo- 
tion picture films, the National Safety 
Council has inaugurated a scheme 
whereby it is hoped, through the aid 
of industrial concerns, to promote the 
production of a half-dozen educational 
films during 1923. 

Information regarding this plan can 
be obtained from W. H. Cameron, Man- 
aging Director, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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THE CORRELATION OF SALES AND PRODUCTION* 


By Howard Coonley 
President, Walworth Manufacturing Company 


HE correlation of sales and production does not seem closely related to 

problems which your association was formed to consider. Yet it is not so 
far removed from the question of personnel as might at first appear because 
one of the great things we can accomplish for our employees is to iron out 
the influence of seasonal fluctuations and find a method of giving our 
people constant employment at a good wage. Our aim is to avoid those fluc- 
tuations to which we are all subject—big production at one point and low 
production at another. 


Something About the Company and Its Business 

I will have to tell you a little bit about my business to connect up this 
story. The Walworth Manufacturing Company produces valves and fittings 
for steam lines, water lines and gas and oil lines. You are all probably 
familiar with our big brother—the Crane Company. We are his next in size; 
sometime we hope to be his equal. 

When I came with the company some ten years ago Walworth had a 
single plant in Massachusetts—one that was turning out a product largely 
for the local trade. They went somewhat into the export field. Their sales 
amounted normally to something like $2,000,000. Two and a half million 
was the largest year’s business they had ever done. Today we have two plants 
—one in Massachusetts and another much larger in Western Illinois, and 
our business has increased to about $20,000,000 a year. 

That increase has brought us many problems and many perplexities, and 
one of them has been this great question of the correlation of sales and pro- 
duction. How could we find a method of more definitely estimating our sales 
and therefore more intelligently producing our goods so that they would be 
ready when our trade demanded. It was not so many years ago that we used 
to produce as the orders came in. That meant that we would have to hire 
more people, teach them their jobs, and before we got under way find our- 
selves two to three months behind our orders and then, when the slack period 
came, send our trained experts out into the world to seek other work. So, 
when the high point came again, we had to start all over. 

We know of course that this method was inefficient. It meant, firstly, that 
we were not treating our people fairly and, secondly, that as we couldn’t pos- 
sibly turn out our product economically under such conditions, we were not 
treating our stockholders fairly. So we began groping about, somewhat in the 
dark at first, for some way of estimating our sales so that we could meet our 
merchandise problems as they came to us and not as they left us. 


* Address given at the Management Conference at the Bankers’ Club of America, March 14, 1923. 
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Studying Sales 

When we began our study we were astounded to find that our line cop- 
sisted of some 23,000 different finished articles. That seemed a staggering 
mass of items to control and indicated as a prerequisite the need for the de- 
velopment of a huge series of records of past performances that made my 
associates feel that the task was hopeless. Some even felt it to be an im- 
possibility. 

Naturally, the first step was to work up our records of production and 
sale by individual items so as to get a basis upon which to determine our 
minima, maxima and quantity to order. This study which consumed many 
months of constant labor brought out the fact that our product divided itself 
naturally into classes and those classes into major groups. Therefore our 
whole system of control is now simplified by its designation by major group, 
the determination of which is based on the material of which it is composed 
and by main class, this classification involving weight and quantity of work 
required. We employ 14 groups and 39 classes. 

Since this study was completed we began to follow the cyclic and seasonal 
variations and were astounded to discover that the fluctuation was a very 
definite one and that we could predict from year to year what percentage 
of sales we were going to have in January, February and March and so on 
provided that those predictions were influenced by our position in the business 
cycle. And as we went deeper into the subject we found that the cycle of the 
Walworth Company followed almost exactly the curves established by those 
great economic agencies, the Harvard Economic Committee in its business 


forecasts and the F. W. Dodge Company in its reports of building contracts 
placed. 


Making Sales Estimates 


Starting from 1903 we projected our own business line through all the 
years excepting war years up to 1922. Seasonal trends were compensated 
for and the great increase in business made through acquisition of our new 
Western factory and our new sales units was disregarded. With these ad- 
justments we discovered that with the exception that our line never went 
quite up to the peaks nor down to the valleys of the Harvard Committee’s 
curve for the same period we followed it absolutely. Having discovered this 
fact we then saw at once how conveniently we could use the studies of the 
Harvard Committee and of the Dodge Bureau to predict our own future 
sales. Since that time—some three years ago—we have obtained estimates at 
the end of each year for the following year, first for the year as a whole, 
then by quarters, and again by months; and in following this course we have 
held ourselves mobile and ready to make such adjustments as new conditions 
which we could not anticipate make advisable. 

The first year that our studies had carried us far enough to make possible 
the use of our sales estimates for purposes of definite production control was 
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1922. Our carefully prepared data led us to conclude that we might expect a 
43% increase in dollars of sales for 1922 over 1921, and it is an interesting 
fact that our actual increase in sales was just 1% above that estimate. 

We estimated that the first quarter of the year would give us 16% of that 
total volume, that the second quarter was going to yield 22%, the third 
quarter 287%, and the fourth quarter 34% because the bulk of our business 
comes in the Fall of the year when people are putting their heating plants in 
shape for the winter. 

Here again, we came within 1% in every case. We under-estimated a 
little in the Spring and over-estimated slightly in the Fall, but the total was 
surprisingly exact. With the fore-knowledge given us by this estimate we 
were able to lay out a production schedule for the year 1922 which enabled 
us to meet every requirement of our customers and still give our employees 
even employment throughout the year. Instead of making our 16% the first 
quarter, our 22% the second quarter and so on to correspond with our sales 
quotas, from a rather slow start we developed a production of 20% the first 
quarter and from that time on divided our manufacture equally throughout 
the year. Our records indicated just what material was needed for this pro- 
gram. We took our inventory figures at the beginning of the year. We de- 
cided upon the inventory we wished to show at closing, and with those two 
inventories as our starting and finishing points we set up our production 
quota in each one of our 39 classes to meet our sales estimates and yet finish 
the year with the predetermined inventory. 


Beneficial Results 

Now what did that mean to us? It made possible the supplying, far in ad- 
vance, of the necessary materials and supplies ; it enabled us to tell our men 
that we could give them continuous employment throughout the year ; it made 
it possible for us to inform our financial department what would be our re- 
quirements in dollars, and I was able to go before our directors and assure 
them that although to carry out this program we would have to invest a half 
million dollars additional during the second and third quarter, yet I could 
guarantee, so far as such guarantee can be good, that we would return that 
$500,000 and a great deal more to the treasury before the year ended. So 
our production program was planned and carried on. We were able to make 
our merchandise in the second and third quarters at a lower cost than would 
have been possible later because at that time labor was cheaper and materials 
lower and the continuous operation brought about greater economy and effi- 
ciency. Men were kept on their jobs and doing work that they understood. 
We produced in greater quantities because our men were happy in the knowl- 
edge that their earnings were greater and steadier than those of their friends 
and neighbors. 

For the year 1923 we have similar estimates of sales. They show a con- 
siderable increase over the previous year and provide a production program 
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of maximum operation. We can again assure our people of steady employ- 
ment at a wage which is at least equal to that of their neighbors, and we can 
assure our customers of having their merchandise when they need it. 


Value of Scientific Analysis 


Your Chairman has very wisely limited our time so as to give you an op- 
portunity to ask questions. If I tried to give details of my subject it would 
take another hour. I have attempted only to touch the high spots and want 
more than anything eise to bring this point out—that a proper study of your 
sales possibilities, of your market conditions, and then a correlation of your 
production program to meet those sales estimates will bring about the best 
results possible, not only in profits but in the way of industrial relationships, 

There isn’t an intelligent study of business that can be made that won't 
bring a closer relationship and a better relationship to your people. We know 
because we have tried, and those of you who haven’t already undertaken a 
study of your markets, of general conditions and used this information in 
planning your production should try it and share the benefits that can be de- 
rived from these studies. Unless you do that you are losing a tremendous 
opportunity. 


Mr. Sam A. LEwIsoHN: Mr. Coonley has told us how many factors enter into 
the management problem and how one factor in business is bound up with another. 
Fortunately, the brevity of the addresses has left us a little time for discussion of the 
questions, and the meeting is now open for a short discussion. 

Mr. Oscar MILLER: Do you use fewer employees in manufacturing the smaller 
quota of the first quarter? 

- Mr. Coontey: We did not start our new plan intensively until about the middle 
of the first quarter of last year and we then built up our force to the point where we 
produced consistently for the balance of the year about 80% of what we call the normal 
production of our plants. 

Mr. MiLiteR: You have to let that excess number go when you strike the first 
quarter of the year? 


Mr. Cooney: We have not done this yet. When we find we are going to strike 
a low quarter we put it up to the Sales Department to see if they cannot do something 
about it. Knowing in advance that the quarter is going to be low, we try to see what 
we can do to make it high. Fortunately the cycle has been such that we have not struck 
that low quarter since that time. 

Mr. Mark Jones: Have you yet told the employees what has been done along 
these lines? 

Mr. CoonLey: We tell our employees everything. We have conference commit: 
tees in both our plants and the real value of those conference committees is to provide 
an immediate medium of exchange of ideas between the management and men. For 
five years now we have told them every move we were going to make. When we had 
to decrease our wages we told them what price situations and what market conditions 
we were meeting and why it was going to be necessary to make those reductions. The 
last time I was in Kewanee—about a month ago—I gave the men a talk on sales pro- 
duction and quotas. I don’t know how much they understood it, but at least they were 
given the opportunity to hear and understand it. 
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ploy- THe CHAIRMAN: Just what work have you done in the organization of your sales 
e can personnel ? I think some of the gentlemen here would like to have that answered. 

Mr. CoonLey: Our personnel work spreads to every one of our activities in every 
one of our groups. We have what we call a general personnel department and that per- 
sonnel department controls from the general office the policies of all of our units. 
We have two factories, seven branches, and the work of the personnel department 

1 Op- covers the educational as well as the ordinary industrial relations work. 
ould We have very carefully handled bureaus of employment for hiring and firing and 
I am glad to say the firing part is not very active. We have courses of study for all 
want ‘ ‘ 
of our people, including our salesmen, and they have all of the benefits that the factory 
—_ men have. 
your Mr. Harrincton Emerson: Do you sell what you make, or make what you sell? 
best Mr. Coontey: We had a very interesting experience on that point, because when 
hips. we took over the western plant at Kewanee it had been for years one of the subsidaries 
yon’t of the Steel Corporation. Up to that time the factory had been run entirely to produce 
now whatever the Steel Corporation could produce and they put it up to the Sales Depart- 
iis ment to get rid of the product. The result was that in good times they got rid of it 
: at fair prices and in bad times they demoralized the whole pipe and fittings business. 
om We had to convert it from an organization which sold what they produced to one 
 de- which made what had been sold, or what was to be sold, and our production program 
lous today is based entirely on the sales requirements—it is the sales department that makes 
the estimates. The estimates come up to the office and are gone over by what we call 
the Planning and Statistics Department and that department gives out the information 
into as to the business cycle, as to what may be expected throughout the country, and the 
ther. head of each sales unit makes his estimate and sends it into the office. Then it comes 
* the before what we call our Advisory Committee and if it is revised downward or upward 
the head of the unit that originally made the estimate is told what the revision is 
aller and why. 
ddle 
: we Vacations With Pay for Hourly and the rate in effect during the vacation week. 
‘mal Piece Work Employees Employees working on a piece-work basis 
As a result of negotiations between Shall receive the equivalent of 48 hours’ 
first members of the plant assemblies and the Pay. The rate per hour shall be deter- 
directors of the company, Swift and Co, mined by dividing the total earnings in- 
rike have adopted the following vacation plan cluding day work earnings, if any, for the 
ring for employees who work on an hourly or four weeks immediately preceding their 
hat piece-work basis. vacation by the actual number of hours 
uck All hourly and piece-work male em- worked, using the rates that may be in 
ployees on the payroll of the company will effect during the vacation week. 
ong be granted one week’s vacation with pay, The employees, starting on their vaca- 
provided they have been in the service of tions may, if they desire, draw in advance 
nit- the company continuously for a period of the money due them under this plan for 
ride five years up to and including October 1, _ their vacation periods. 
For 1923. All hourly and piece-work women In the case of hourly and piece-work 
ad employees will be granted a vacation with employees, who have completed five years’ 
ons pay after three years’ continuous service. continuous service between July 1 and 
the The vacation period will be from April October 1 inclusive, the foreman may, if 
ro- Ist to October Ist. it is to the interest of the department’s 
= Employees working on an hourly basis work to do so, give them their vacation 
shall receive pay for 48 hours figured at any time between July 1 and October 1. 
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An Employee’s Successful Benefit Plan 
The Voluntary Relief Department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System was in- 
stituted in 1886 for the purpose of pro- 
viding a relief fund to which employees 
voluntarily subscribe, and out of which cer- 
tain amounts are paid to members when 
disabled by accident or sickness, or to 
beneficiaries in case of death. 

On December 31, 1922, there were in the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem, 254,747 employees, of whom 201,298 
were members of the relief fund. 

The report of 1922 shows that during 
last year the sum of $3,639,131.90 was dis- 
tributed in benefits to employees and their 
families and that since the institution of 
the plan the benefits have totaled 
$67,921,961.37. 

Extra allowances last year to pensioned 
employees who were members of the Fund 
at the time of their retirement amounted 
to $443,274.91, making a total of $2,988,- 
386.21 distributed in this manner. 

The companies comprising the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System contribute to the 
entire cost of operating this department, 
which in 1922 amounted to $825,411.64. An 
Advisory Committee of 34 members, made 
up of equal representation of the em- 
ployees and the management, determine 
and administer the policies of the depart- 
ment. 


Disputes Settled Through Employee 
Representation 

That the plan of employee representa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem is effective in settling questions in 
dispute is shown by a report issued for 
its first calendar year of operation. 

Out of 4,532 questions last year in- 
volving 230,000 employees taken up with 
officers below the grade of division su- 
perintendent it was found necessary to 
refer only 297 cases to general man- 
agers. 

Of the cases taken up with local of- 


ficers, division superintendents and gen- 
eral managers, 50.6 per cent. were ad- 
justed or compromised in favor of the 
employees in the monthly conferences 
between those officers and the employee 
representatives. 

Cases not settled in these conferences 
were referred to joint reviewing com- 
mittees, equally representative of man- 
agement and employees. All members 
of these committees have equal voting 
power and two-thirds vote is necessary 
to decide any issue. 

If the committees cannot settle a 
case, they themselves decide how it 
shall be settled, but none of the exec- 
utive officers of the company can veto 
the committees’ findings. 


Industrial Training Courses in Vermont 

A four years’ training course of instruc- 
tion for apprentices is being offered by the 
Board of Education of St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, for apprentices employed by the 
Fairbanks Scale Company. The school is 
under the direction of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the plant furnishing buildings and 
equipment. A similar training course is 
being conducted in Springfield, Vermont, 
in cooperation with the Jones and Lamson 
Machine Tool Company. 


Benefit Plans 

Jenkins Brothers have adopted a pen- 
sion plan which provides for employees 
who have given 20 years of service or 
more. Those who are benefited are male 
empioyees who have reached the age 
of sixty years and female employees 
who have reached fifty years of age, 
seventy and sixty years being the age 
limits for males and females respec- 
tively. The pensions are to be computed 
at the rate of 2 per cent of the average 
annual wage during the .five years next 
preceding retirement of each year of 
active service, but no pension shall be 
less than $30 a month nor more than 
$125. (Bloomfield’s Industrial Relations, 
March 3, 1923.) 
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- STANDARDIZING OCCUPATIONAL TERMINOLOGY 
‘ By Albert Smith Faught 


ces 
yee Member of the Terminology Committe of the American Management Association. 
Chairman of the Classification Committees of the Philadelphia Industrial Association 
and Secretary of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Association. 





Ces 


m- : paraphrase Coué, month by month and conference by conference, the 
in- prospect grows better and better of our securing country-wide stan- 
- dardization of vocational terminology. 
ry Conference on Training for Citizenship and National Defense 
The first conference having even an indirect bearing on recent important 
7 developments about to be described, was held over a year ago, and among 
ri other things it suggested that the Secretary of War should call a national 
to conference on the “Training of the Youth.” Since the wheels at Washington 
move slowly it was over six months before some 250 representatives as- 
sembled and spent three days in Washington as the guests of the Secretary 
it of War. The full story of their deliberations, including the addresses of 
4 General Pershing and Secretary Weeks, is availablef in a pamphlet entitled: 
“Special Report of the Secretary of War to the President on the Conference 
e on Training for Citizenship and National Defense.” 
s It is sufficient for us here to note that the conference dealt, among many 
A other things, with the question of coordinating terminology in the Federal 
d Government and private industry, so as to prevent the possibility of waste 


and lost motion due to the lack of any common job vocabulary. 
In the official report we read: 


“It is recognized that careful study of the terminology and specifications for all 
types of technical work would yield large benefits to industries immediately and that 
such benefits would also be of great service in a future mobilization. 

“In the testimony of those in attendance, it appeared that a great deal of work of 
this kind was now being carried on independently by various industrial firms, as well 
as by the Military Establishment. If these scattered efforts were to be of greatest 
value in building national strength, some scheme of coordination would have to be 
provided. 

“The problem of establishing a suitable central agency for coordinating these efforts 
was considered. Since effective work requires the disinterested cooperation of numerous 
agencies, it was finally recommended that the Secretary of War ask the National Re- 
search Council to take the initiative in calling together a group of men who have given 
special attention to this problem and ask them to make recommendations for a perma- 
nent central coordinating agency 

“In accordance with this recommendation, the National Research Council has under- 
taken, at the request of the Secretary of War, to sponsor this enterprise.” 


Occupational Terminology Conference 
The next conference was held in Washington on January 6, 1923, under 
the auspices of the National Research Council. The official account of Mr. 


+ For copies, apply to Secretary of War or Supt. ef Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Vernon Kellogg is such a model of conciseness and brevity that we venture to 
quote it in its entirety, for the conference may have some historical value in 
the years to come, as being the first definite effort to coordinate the work of 
employment men who have heretofore labored in adjacent pastures invisible 
to one another because of the high wall of prejudice which used to divide 
public employment from private employment. Accordingly we quote: 


“Report of the Conference on Occupational Terminology and Specifications held 
at the National Research Council, Washington, D. C., January 6, 1923. 


“1. The conference was called to order at 10 A.M. by Dr. R. M. Yerkes, chair- 
man of the Research Information Service of the National Research Council, Dr. Vernon 
Kellogg, Permanent Secretary of the Council made a brief address of welcome. Rep- 
resentatives from 18 organizations interested in the problem were in attendance. 


“2. A brief statement was presented by each member of the conference giving 
his experience with the problem and his understanding of the requirements for its 
solution. These statements indicated unanimous agreement that the problem was of 
fundamental importance from every point of view and that its solution was practical 
if coordinated effort could be secured among the many agencies already writing occu- 
pational specifications and defining terminology. 

“3. Analysis of the activities in this field indicated that there are seven major 
groups in the country actively engaged in this work. These groups are: 

National Personnel Association, representing private industry. 

Joint Committee on Terminology and the Engineering Council representing the 

engineering interests. 

The Federal Government. 

National Assembly of Civil Service Commissions, representing states and cities. 

American Council on Education, representing the colleges and universities. 

American Federation of Labor, representing labor. 

National Research Council, representing research. 

“All of these groups are organized excepting the Federal Government. 

“4. After much discussion the following motions were unanimously adopted: 

(a) That the recommendation of Mr. Faught for the creation of a National Board 
representing the several organizations named be approved, and that the Chair- 
man of this meeting be authorized to invite these organizations to nominate a 
representative member to serve on this National Board. 

(b) That this National Board be authorized to add to its membership by requesting 
other organizations interested in this field whose cooperation is deemed de- 
sirable, to nominate a representative member to serve on the Board. 

(c) That this Board is authorized to select from its own membership a small 
executive committee, and to delegate to that executive committeee such powers 
as would seem to it desirable. 

(d) That this Conference recommend to the Secretary of War the desirability of 
organizing within the Federal Departments a council on occupational specifica- 
tions and terminology, to be composed of those government officials who are 
intimately engaged in work bearing on this problem; and that this Federal 
Council be instructed to appoint a representative member to serve on the 
National Board authorized at this meeting. 

“5. It was also agreed that prosecution of the work would involve employment of 
technical experts to serve as coordinators among agencies actually doing the work and 
that financial support would be required. It was the sense of the conference that it is 
unadvisable to make any specific recommendations on these two topics before the 
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x : appointment of the National Board above recommended. These questions should be 
left to the Board when appointed. 
k of “Vernon Kellogg, 
sible “Permanent Secretary, National Research Council, 
vide “Acting Secretary of the Conference.**” 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 
held It is believed that the new piece of machinery will work, because it takes 
advantage of the experience already obtained in establishing and operating 
lair- the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, which began to function on 
- October Ist, 1922, as a part of the Institute for Government research but 
under the control of a board of five members representing the agencies inter- 
ing ested in the work of the Bureau. When the plans had been carefully laid a 
its generous citizen promptly came forward with the necessary fund, namely, 
of $25,000 a year for three years. Its major staff consists of three persons, one 
cal of whom is an experienced civil service administrator, Mr. Fred Telford, an- 
= other a nationally known psychologist, Dr. L. L. Thurstone, and the third, 
jor Mr. Lewis Meriam, a specialist in government employment who did effective 


detailed work in regard to the Federal Reclassification Act which received 
the signature of President Harding on March 3, 1923. 

he It is proposed that the work of this Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration will cover studies such as the following :*** 


Classification of positions 

Tests for skilled trade positions 
Tests for stenographers and typists 
Tests for library positions 

Service (efficiency) rating systems. 


d One of the most promising features of the development of the new ma- 
‘ chinery for coordinating work in the field of vocational terminology lies in 
the proposal to house the new bureaus in the same building in Washington 
which already houses the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration and the 
Institute for Government Research. 








PERSONALS 


The Editorial Committee invites the submission of personal news items regard- 
ing the Members of the Association 








Mr. Birl E. Shultz, formerly assistant in the research and statistical work 
of the Research Department of the American International Corporation, has 
joined the Personnel Department of the New York Stock Exchange, special- 
izing in the development of their educational and training program. 

Dr. W. E. Hotchkiss, Director of the National Industrial Federation of 


= Multigra h copies of this report are available, we believe, on request made_to Mr. Albert 
Barrow, Ass’t Secretary, National Research Council, 1701 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

*** Quoting from the official pamphlet entitled “The Bureau of Public Personnel Administration” 
available on request at 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 
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Clothing Manufacturers, has been appointed by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers to survey the whole problem of industrial education in the 
meat industry and to organize the initial stages of the work. Later the In- 
stitute will appoint someone to do the permanent administrative work, who 
will doubtless be a specialist in industrial education. Dr. Hotchkiss continues 


his connection with the clothiers. 


Roger Straus, formerly Assistant to the President of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company, has been made Vice-President. 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
By-Laws 


As adopted by the incorporators with the approval of the Organizing 
Committee on May 20, 1920, and as amended by the membership at the 
Pittsburgh convention on November 9, 1922, and at the Management Con- 
ference at the Bankers’ Club, in New York on March 14, 1923. 


ARTICLE I. 
MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership in the Association shall 
be of two classes: 

(a) Company (or service) membership, 

(b) Individual membership. 


2. Any person, association, corporation, 
partnership, estate or institution interested 
in the objects of the Association may apply 
for a company (or service) membership in 
the Association. Each company (or serv- 
ice) member shall designate one individual 
as its voting representative who shall have 
the status of a member of the Association. 

3. Any person interested in the objects 
of the Association may apply for indi- 
vidual membership in the Association. 

4. The membership fee for company (or 
service) membership shall be $100 per an- 
num payable annually in advance. The 
membership fee for individual membership 
shall be $15 payable annually in advance. 


5. No applicant shall be admitted to 
membership until elected at any meeting 
of the Board of Directors or its executive 
committee, or by a membership committee. 

6. Any member may be expelled by a 
two-thirds vote of the Board of Directors. 

7. Any member may resign upon written 
request to the Board of Directors accom- 
panied by a remittance covering the amount 
due the Association. 

8. Each member in good standing is en- 
titled to one vote. 

9. New members must pay membership 
dues in advance before being permitted 
to vote or to exercise other privileges of 
membership. 


ARTICLE II. 


BOARD OF COUNCILLORS 


1. A Board of Councillors shall be 
elected consisting of one representative ap- 
pointed by each affiliated local group and 
30 councillors-at-large elected by the mem- 
bership at large. 
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2. The duties of the Board of Council- 
lors shall be: 

a. To advise the Board of Directors 
concerning both national and local opinion 
on the problems and work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

b. To nominate annually the Board of 
Directors, who may or may not be mem- 
bers of the Board of Councillors. 

3. The representative of each affiliated 
group shall be appointed by the group for 
the current calendar year. Such repre- 
sentative shall be selected from those per- 
sons who are members of both the local 
group and the National Association. Va- 
cancies may be filled at any time for the 
unexpired period by the local group. No- 
tification of appointment shall be made 
in writing to the secretary of the National 
Association by the secretary of the affili- 
ated local group. 

4. In the first annual election 30 coun- 
cillors-at-large shall be elected from among 
the members including the administrative 
executives of company members or per- 
sons fully and actively engaged in person- 
nel work of company members. The 15 
receiving the highest vote shall be elected 
for two years and the remainder for one 
year or until their successors are elected. 
In subsequent elections 15 councillors-at- 
large shall be elected for a term of 2 years 
or until their successors are elected. 

5. At the annual business meeting the 
members shall elect a nominating commit- 
tee whose duty it shall be to nominate can- 
didates for the Board of Councillors, ex- 
cept that the first nominating committee 
shall be appointed by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

6. Any member shall have the privilege 
of making nominations for the nominating 
committee, and when such nominations are 
seconded by any other member that nom- 
inee shall be one of those to be voted for. 
Nominations may continue in this manner 
until a resolution shall be adopted to close 
the lists. After the lists are closed a ballot 
shall be taken. Each member shall have 
the right to vote for five of those placed 
in nomination in the manner described. 
The five nominees receiving the highest 


number of votes shall constitute the nom- 
inating committee and shall serve for one 
year. No member shall be eligible for 
more than two consecutive terms. 

7. The names of those elected to serve 
on the Nominating Committee shall be 
published in the official publication of the 
Association or issued by circular letter to 
the membership within two months after 
their election with a notice to members to 
make suggestions to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

8. The Nominating Committee shall de- 
liver to the Secretary in writing, at least 
forty-five days before the next annual 
business meeting, the names of twice as 
many persons as there are vacancies to be 
filled among the Councillors-at-large, to- 
gether with the written consent of each 
to serve if elected. 

9. The names of these persons shall be 
published by the secretary either in the 
official publication of the Association or 
issued in a circular letter to the member- 
ship at least thirty-five days prior to the 
annual business meeting. 

10. At least thirty days prior to the an- 
nual business meeting the secretary shall 
mail ballots to all members entitled to vote, 
to be returned to the office of the secre- 
tary or some other place designated by the 
Board of Directors, at least one week 
prior to the annual business meeting. 

11. The members shall vote on the nom- 
inees by mail or in person, by secret bal- 
lot, in conformity with such additional 
rules and regulations as the Board of Di- 
rectors may adopt. 

12. In the case of a tie in the last place 
either in the election of a nominating com- 
mittee or in the election of councillors-at- 
large, the election shall be made by lot. 

13. The president shall appoint a com- 
mittee of tellers to supervise and conduct 
the elections, 

14. The committee of tellers shall re- 
port the names of those receiving the high- 
est votes in number equal to the number 
of councillors-at-large to be elected, to the 
annual business meeting. 

15. In 1922-3 the thirty councillors-at- 
large elected shall consist of those persons 
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nominated for the Board of Directors un- 
der the By-Laws as adopted by the in- 
corporators with the approval of the or- 
ganizing committee on May 20, 1922. 

16. At meetings of the Board of Coun- 
cillors ten shall constitute a quorum pro- 
vided due notice of the meeting has been 
given every member of the Board of 
Councillors. Each member of the Board 
of Councillors may be represented by an 
accredited personal representative. 

17. The President of the Association 
shall be the Chairman and the Managing 
Director shall be the Secretary of the 
Board of Councillors and they shall be 
ex officio members of the Board of Coun- 
cillors. 

ARTICLE III. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1. The functions of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be to manage the affairs, 
funds and property of the corporation. 

2. The first Board of Directors shall 
be elected by the incorporators and shall 
consist of three or more. 

3. Thereafter the Board of Directors 
shall consist of fifteen persons elected an- 
nually by the members at the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 

4. Absence from three consecutive regu- 
lar meetings, without an excuse deemed 
valid and so recorded by the Board of Di- 
rectors, shall be construed as a resignation. 


ARTICLE IV. 
VACANCIES 


Vacancies by resignation or otherwise 
in the Board of Directors or among the 
Councillors-at-large may be filled by the 
Board of Directors for the remainder of 
the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE V. 
OFFICERS 

1. As soon as possible after the annual 
election the Directors shall meet and elect 
officers for the ensuing year, including a 
president, one or more vice presidents, and 
a treasurer. All of said officers must be 
members of the Board of Directors ex- 
cept the Treasurer, who may or may not 
be a member of the Board of Directors. 


The Board of Directors shall employ a 
Managing Director who shall be Secre. 
tary and who may be assigiied to such 
other duties as the Board shall determine, 
and whose compensation shall be deter. 
mined by the Board of Directors. 

2. The Treasurer and the Managing Di- 
rector shall each furnish surety bonds in 
such amounts as the Board of Directors 
shall deem necessary, the cost to be paid 
by the Association. 

3. The duties of the officers shall be 
such as are required by law, and such as 
may be assigned to them respectively by 
the Board of Directors from time to time. 

4. The Board of Directors may author- 
ize any office or officers to enter into any 
contract or execute or deliver any instru- 
ment in the name of and in behalf of the 
Association. 

5. The Association may maintain an 
office and keep its books either within or 
without the State of Delaware. 


ARTICLE VI. 
COMMITTEES 


1. The Board of Directors shall author- 
ize and define the powers and duties of 
all committees. 

2. The President shall appoint all com- 
mittees subject to confirmation by the 
Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII. 
MEETINGS 


1. The annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation shall be held at its office in New 
York, N. Y., on the second Thursday of 
September in each year or at such other 
time and place as may be designated by 
the Board of Directors; provided that the 
time and place of the annual election shall 
not be changed within sixty days next be- 
fore such election is held. Notice of any 
change shall be given to each member in 
person or by mail at least twenty days 
before such election. 

2. Meetings of the members other than 
annual meetings may be held at such other 
times and at such places as the Board of 
Directors may determine, or upon the 
written request of five per cent of the 
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members in good standing, of which not 
more than half shall be residents in one 
city. Due notice by mail shall be given 
every member. When called otherwise 
than by the President or the Board of 
Directors, the notice shall contain a state- 
ment of the purpose of the meeting and 
shall be issued at least twenty days pre- 
ceding the meeting. 

3, At all membership meetings two per 
cent of the members in good standing 
shall constitute a quorum. 

4, The Board of Directors shall meet at 
regular periods. A special meeting of the 
Board of Directors may be called at any 
time by the President or by five Directors, 
provided that when called otherwise than 
by the President, a call shall be issued to 
each Director, stating the purpose of the 
meeting, not less than twenty days pre- 
ceding the meeting. 

5. At all meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors a majority shall constitute a 
quorum. 

6. At committee meetings a majority 
shall constitute a quorum, except that 
when a committee consists of more than 
nine members, five shall constitute a 
quorum. 

7. All questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure shall be settled according to Rob- 
erts’ Rules of Order, whenever they are 
not inconsistent with the Articles of In- 
corporation or the By-Laws of this or- 
ganization. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
REFERENDA 

1. Upon the request in writing of fif- 
teen per cent of the members in good 
standing, of which not more than half 
shall be residents in one city, the Board 
of Directors shall, or upon its own initia- 
tive may submit a question to the members 
for a mail referendum vote; the ballot for 
such vote to be accompanied by briefs 
stating both sides of the question; pro- 
vided, however, that the use of the refer- 
endum shall be confined to questions of 
internal administration of the Association. 

ARTICLE IX. 
DIVISIONS 
The Board of Directors shall have the 


power to establish divisions of the Asso- 
ciation. 
ARTICLE X. 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


1. Local groups interested in the pur- 
poses of the Association may, by resolu- 
tion, apply to the Board of Directors for 
affiliation with the national association. 

2. Affiliated groups may make it known 
on their stationery, or otherwise, that they 
are affiliated with the Association. 

3. Affiliated groups shall pay an annual 
affiliation fee of $15 for the local secre- 
tary (or other person officially chosen as 
“active representative” by the local group) 
at the regular individual membership rate 
of $15 per year, which entitles the local 
groups to formal affiliation and the active 
representative of the local group to the 
publications of the national association 
which are issued to other individual mem- 
bers, and to a vote as an_ individual 
member. 

ARTICLE XI. 
FISCAL YEAR 

The fiscal year shall end on the thirtieth 

day of November. 


ARTICLE XII. 
AMENDMENTS 

1. These by-laws may be amended by 
a majority vote of the members in good 
standing in attendance at any regular mem- 
bership meeting, or at any special meeting 
called for that purpose, provided that such 
amendments shall be plainly stated in the 
call for the meeting at which they are to 
be considered, or they may be adopted by 
referendum vote issued by mail to the 
membership, or by mail referendum con- 
ducted in the usual way. 

2. Due notice by mail of meetings at 
which such amendments are to be con- 
sidered must be issued to every member 
at least twenty days prior to the time of 
meeting. 

ARTICLE XIII. 
ENACTMENT 

These by-laws shall be effective im- 
mediately following their adoption by a 
majority vote of the incorporators present 
at a meeting duly called for the purpose. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1923 PROGRAM OF WORK 


Employee Publications 
Subject: Policy and Purpose of Employee Publications. 
Chairman: C. E. Coyne, Editor of “The Echo”, William Filene’s Sons 
Company. 


Supervisory Forces 


Subject: Selecting and Developing the Supervisory Forces. 
Chairman: S. B. Bunker, Advisory Staff, Industrial Relations Division, 


General Motors Corporation. 


Health Supervision 
Subject: | Medical Departments—Their Scope and Management. 
Chairman: Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 


Visualized Training 
Subject: | Using Motion Pictures in Personnel Work. 


Chairman: H. M. Jefferson, Manager, Personnel Development Depart- 
ment, Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Employee Cooperation 
Subject: Devices for Conferring with Employees. 
Chairman: O. M. Miller, Assistant to Superintendent, Bayway Plant, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


Community Cooperation 
Subject: Relation between Personnel and Community Problems. 


Chairman: J. F. Ahlers, Manager, Personnel Division, National Cash 
Register Company. 


Benefit Systems 
Subject: Coordination and Administration of Benefit Activities. 
Chairman : 


Economics for Employees 
Subject: | Economics for Employees—Methods and Content. 


Chairman: A. J. Beatty, Director of Education, American Rolling Mill 
Company. 


Compensation for Employees 


Subject: Basis of Compensation. 
Chairman: D. W. K. Peacock, Personnel Director, White Motor 


Company. 
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Job Analysis 
Subject: Job Description and Man Specifications—Occupational 
Rating. 
Chairman: F. W. Pierce, Manager, Personnel Department, The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company. 


Employment Plans 
Subject: Recruiting and Selecting Employees. 
Chairman: E. B. Morgan, Manager, Employment and Service, The 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


Management Terminology 
Subject: Occupational Terminology and Management Literature 
Classification. 
Chairman: J. D. Hackett, Industrial Counsellor. 


Training Methods 
Subject: Tendencies in Methods of Training. 
Chairman: A. S. Donaldson, Superintendent of Training, R. H. Macy 
& Company, Inc. 


Personnel Administration 
Subject: Dealing with Men in Small Organizations. 
Chairman: M. Harrison, Director of Personnel, Hammermill Paper 
Company. 


Relations with Engineering Colleges 
Subject: | Cooperation with Engineering Colleges. 
Chairman: W. E. Wickenden, Assistant Vice-President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Relations with Public Schools 
Subject: Distributing and Utilizing the Products of the Public 
Schools. 
Chairman: C. S. Coler, Manager, Educational Department, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


Relations with Collegiate Schools of Business 
Subject: | Cooperation with Collegiate Schools of Business. 
Chairman: R. W. Husband, Associate Dean, Dartmouth College. 
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BOARD. OF DIRECTORS 


President 
W. W. Kincarp, President, The Spirella Company, Inc. 


Vice-President —in charge of Plant Executives Division. 


Sam. A. Lewisoun, Vice-President and Treasurer, Miami Copper 
Company. 


Vice-President—in charge of Sales Executives Division. 


Joun A. STEVENSON, zr eeaneet, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United ‘States. 


Vice-President—in charge of Office Executives Division. 
Frep W. Tasney, Vice-President, Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 


S. B. Bunker, Advisory Staff, Industrial Relations Division, General Motors 
Corporation. 


C. S. Cuinc, Supervisor of Industrial Relations, United States Rubber 
Company. 
Henry S. Dennison, President, Dennison Manufacturing Company. 


C. R. Dootey, Manager, Personnel and Training, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 


E. K. Hatt, Vice-President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

EuisHa LEE, Vice-President, Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Miss LoutsE Moore, Employment Service Manager, Dutchess Manu fagter- 
ing Company. 

Joun McLeop, Assistant to the President, Carnegie Steel Company. 

Dr. R. S. Quinsy, Service Manager, Hood Rubber Company. 

Percy S. Straus, Vice-President, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


Artuur H. Younc, M anager of Industrial Relations, International Harvester 
Company. 


Treasurer 
MontacuE A. CLark, Personnel Direcior, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 


Managing Director and Secretary 
W. J.. DONALD. « (sé). oe eee es histgth ..20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

















